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MUSICAL VISITOR. 


DEVOTED TO VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
PLEASBS GIRGOULAT Bo —weiOKo— PRICE FOUR GENTS, 
NR DeoaDS The Singers went before, and the players: ; 
on instruments followed after...Ps. \xviil: 25. | 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1841. 
PARTICULAR TERMS,—Firty cents PER ANNUM to schools,/see that words are combined with sounds in a manner 
Choirs, Musical Societies, and all Literary Institutions, for a num- fitted to the human organs. The proper union of the 
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ber not less than ten, sent to one address. {Additional copies at the 
fame a 

MINISTERS rendering us such influence as they feel the sub- 
ject demands, receive two corres for $1. = 

ALL BUSINESS relating to the Musical Visitor, is done at 
THE OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, No. 8, Court Square; opposite 
the side door of the new Court House, over the Coroner’s Office. 

Aut Current Money, (Eastern preferred) will be received in 
PAYMENT ; which must be 1N ADVANCE. ; 

Those who approve of the spirit and object of this paper, we 
lope will make an inmediate effort to increase its circulation. 

All Contributions, Subseriptions, Letters and Monies from 
Agents and others, MUST B SENT to H. W. Day, Boston, 
Mass., Post paid. Unpaid Letters remain in the Office. 


UPTON & FARWELL, Prinrers. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 























Tue Cuoir. Worps. The sound of the human 
voice may be considered as having a relation to the 
words, similar to that which matter does to spirit; it is 
the veil of them—although it be an ethereal one. The 





words with the sounds, is essential to skill in execu- 
tion—without it, there can be no correct and elegant 
exibition of vocal music. 

The human voice, as has often been said, is in reali- 
ty, a musical instrument constructed by the great Author 
of our being. It is an instrument that has vastly more 
of significancy and effect than any of human invention. 
The singer himself in the act of learning, receives the 
music into his soul ; he enjoys it from the head-spring, 
from the fountain, which supplies the breath of life, he 
is satisfied with the full enjoyment of melody. The 
sympathies of the hearer, also, are awakened by this 
animated instrument; for there is a kindred feeling, 
however it may be undeveloped, innate within him. 
He feels with the performer, and his heart sings with 
him. In social singing, community of feeling also ex- 
cites the mind to consciousness and thought. And or- 
ganic uniformity, which confers the ability to join in 


| 


circusference of this ethereal, may be considered as a harmonious strains, is a bond of sympathy which in- 
kin/of musical atmosphere. If, in singing, the words vites men in the strongest and most delightful agree- 
arlost in this atmosphere,—if they are too much ob-| ment. 





aved, improperly formed or smothered—all the mag- 
sificence ig mere appearance. The grandeur of the cho- 
rus is lost; it is fulness without clearness, or rather, if 
the words are not heard undets | 
*;* --=t tenth, «Sf the eb 
“eAat must be thoroughly and practically 
& he chorus gives utterance to the d 
oughts and feelings that ever arise i 


“hen in moral 
18 5 







understood. 
eepest and hichest 
é n the human mj>d.) 
ae of th songs the love of man is celebrated, it 
es +t © most tender and affecting of all human be- 
lime utwhen the chorus gives utterance to the su- 
*motions of religion, and the love of God is cele- 


brated, we ‘ 
| eternal lishikae to be carried as near to the throne of 





tor ess and truth, as our earthly tabernacle will 
“ “ a _ 's the poetry and not the music that directs 
ings. ae Nd gives a determinate character to the feel- 
from the y ‘™portant then that the teacher should, 
relates to this 4 commencement, be faithful in all tha 
Rot fail to exer nrment. The choir leader too, mney 

* @ constant watchfulness here ; and 








it is clearne 
to be truly worthy, thal 


tiples, 


| The instrument of singing in two-fold, viz: the or- 
gans of vocal sounds, and of speech, ef of articulation. 
‘The pronouncing of words in singing bears about the 
saine relation to musical sounds that drawing does to 
painting. Now those teachers who neglect speech, lay 
in their colors, not. perhaps tipon a bad drawing, but 
upon a ground wholly irregular and without drawing. 
And again, as in painting, the drawing is rather the 
support of thought; and the color, the support of feel- 
ing, and the former is more sensible, the latter more 
spiritual; such in music is the relation of the words to 
the sound. Cultivation of the one to the neglect of the 


| other is therefore not a mere half-education, but a posi- 


tive mis-education. 

It is not our intention to give in this place any par- 
ticular rules for articulation. This has been often done; 
we will however, just glance at the two leading princi- 
which lie at the foundation of this subject. 

Vowex.s. The musical sound must not change the 
character of the vowel—the proper sound of which 
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98 MUSICAL 
must always be preserved pure and unchanged. There 
is no more fault than that which results from the viola- 
tion of this rule. 

ConsonANTs. Considered in connection with 
rythm, the consonants like a border should make the 
length of the sound still more perceptible. In coanex- 
ion with melody, the proper delivery of the consonants 
is most difficult at a high pitch. In connexion with 
dynanics we should take care that the consonants be 
distinctly heard in the softest passage, and especially 
at the beginning and ending of the swell. 

The consonants are always to be delivered with com- 
paratively great force, the power of doing this can only 
be acquired by careful and continued practice, under 
the direction of a skilful teacher. 





How wonG does it take to learn music? If the 
question is intended to embrace vocal and instrumental, 
music, we answer, a life of three score years and ten 
is not sufficient, Perhaps it relates to what is asually 
termed ‘* learning to sing.’’ ‘To this we answer, that 
three years instruction under a good teacher, six month 
in each year, and two evenings each week, is the short- 
est time in which common persons can expect to-acquire 
a good understanding of what are usually called, the 
Elements of Music: sach a course of instruction as is 
laid down in the Vocal School or the Manual of the Bos- 
ton Academy. One who improves his time well during 
such a course, will be as far advanced in music as a 
student in his education, when he is fitted for college. 
With regard to the student and young singer at this 
period, they usually think that they know more than 
every body beside, when in truth, they are quite igno- 
rantand sometimes disgusting. It is also true, that from 
this period as they advance in study and practical appli- 
cation, their knowledge grows, in their own eyes, com- 
paratively less, there is probably not one school in a 
thousand whose elementary instruction is dwelt upon 
a sufficiently long time. 





A new place for a@ Concert. Musitcau Festt- 
val AT Beruxtenem. A splendid Musical Fete was 


given on the Lehigh at Bethlehem, Pa., on the evening) 


of the 17th ult., on the occasion of the first visit of John 
Ross, the Chief of a long suffering race, to that ancient 
and interesting missionary village. The river and its 
environs were brilliantly illuminated during the even- 
ing by large beacon fires. About 30 boats filled with 
Ladies and their attendants floated, as in a fairy scene, 
around a common centre,—a mooring of timber con- 
taining fire-works, which reflected upon all the sur- 
rounding scenery—and the shores were lined with 
nearly the whole remaining population of the village. 
The band and choirs made the aight vocal, with such 
music as is not often heard in any other place of our 
country. The ceremonies commenced with ‘ Hail to 


the Chief.’ [Sentinel of Freedom. - 








Keep IT BEFORE THE PEeoPLE, that where music 
is now introduced iato public schools the children make 
more proficiency in their other studies. Proof of this 
assertion is accumulating every day. 

Keep it before the Churches, that where they have 
the best singing, they have the largest congregations, 
more are brought under the sound of the gospel, more 
are benefitted. 


Kecp it before parents, that singing is a healthy,|| 


moral, and in all respects an important exercise. Sing- 
ing families are usually happy, children should! earn to 
sing et home so as to join in the common praise of 
the sanctuary. 








VISITOR, 


Keep it before the community, that singing school 
nd teachers of music should be patronized. Vestry, 
and school houses should be freely opened, and mea. 
provided for good orderly schools. 

Keep it before the world, that we will not be be. 
hind Germany in a few years. Music must and w}!) 
because of its own merits, be respected and provided 
for in all our Institutions of learning. Our comimoy 
school rooms will be made pleasant by the melody o; 
youthful voices, and education will receive a new j,)_ 
pulse as a result of general musical interest. 


The Editor of the Intelligencer, Amsterdam N. Y. has furnis), 
ed us with the Constitution of the society to which we mai, 
reference in our last number. We give it in full, and it may sery, 
as a model for similar associations. . 


CONSTITUTION 


or THE Uston Musicat Association, 
Adopted January 26, 1841. 


I. This Association shall be called ** The Union 
Musical Association’’ for the Counties of Montgomery, 
Fulton, and Hamilton. 

If. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 
te the cause of Sacred Music within its bounds, by 








the adoption of such measures from time to un . 
hall be thought expedient by its members. 

Ill. The Officers of this Acsociation shall consist o/ 
a President, five Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, and « 
Secretary, whose several duties shall as usual be 1 
preside at meetings, attend to the financial concerns | 
the Associaton, and keep a record of proceedings. 

IV. There shall be an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of one person from each choir of singers approv- 
ing the object of this Association and represented as 
becoming auxiliary to it, whose duty it shall be to ap- 
point meetings for Rehearsal and Concert, and make 
choice of a Leader who shall act as such for and during 
the time of each such public performance. 

_ V. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committe: 
ito appoint three of their number, one of whom shal! be 
their Leader, as a board of music, who shall select mu- 
sic for Rehearsals and Concerts, and have the genera! 
direction of the performance of the music. 

| VI. The annual meeting of this Association shall be 
held on the last Tuesday in January of each year, « 
which time the Officers, Executive Committee and 
Board of Music shall be chosen, 

VII. Any Ladies or Gentlemen possessing an ori- 
nary facility in reading music, may become Performing 
Members of this Association on the acceptance of the: 
names by the Board of Music. 

VII. Any Gentleman approving the object of thi 
Association, and contributing to its encouragement by 
his presence at meetings and otherwise, shall be enti- 
tled to Honorary Membership, and elligible to office. 

IX. Any article of this Constitntion may be altere’ 
or amended at any regular meeting of the Associ!” 
by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 


Musican EnsTRUMENTs., Organs are s2i4 0. 
of great antiquity, but violins of comparatively ™) 
origin. The former were brought to Europe fr¢ 4 
Greek empire in 758, and violins were first | gamut 
about 1477, and introduced by Charles II. ™. 1 1025. 
tn music was first invented by Guy L’Ar fagbervil 
Musical glasses are of German origin, by er 
by Dr. Franklin in 1760. 


urite musica 
Ture Harp. The harp was al re Britons 20 
e ’ 











‘instrument, not only of the Iie ie ages, ais ei 


‘northern nations, during the ™! ai 
een their history. By the laws of Wales, pais . 
sion of a harp was one of the three things ne 
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' ation of Carmina Sacra. The metrical part of the work 
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constitute agentleman, and to prevent slaves pretending 
to be gentlemen, they were not allowed to be taught to 











play upon the harp. A gentleman’s harp was not to be|| 
seized for debt, because the want of it would have de-) 


raded him from his rank, 


QUESTIONS ON THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
From the Boston School Song Book, by L. Mason. 


XXV. Minor scaLe.—rinst FoRM.—Continued. — 

92, What is the relative major to B Minor? 29. What is the 
signature to B minor? 30. What is the signature to A major ? 
4], What is the relative minorto A major? 32. What is the rel- 
ative major to F# minor? 33, What is the signature to Fs minor? 
44, What isthe signature to E Major? 35. What is the relative 
minor to Emajor? 36, What is the relative major to C4 minor: 
a7, What is the signature to Cs minor? 38 What is the signa 
ture toF major? 39. What is the relative minor to F major?— 
4), What isthe relative major to D minor? 41. What is the sig- 
nature to D. minor? 42. What is the signature to Bfy major ?— 
43, What is the relative minor to B) major? 44. What is the 
relative major toG minor? 45, What is the signature to G minor? 
46. What is the signature to E} major? 47. What is the relative 
minor Eh major? 48 What is the relative major to C minor ?— 
49. What is the signature toC wainor? 650, What is the signature 
to Aj major? 51. What oe usivs ions be Ab aed oe, 
That i ive or m 8 ~ 
Fn i ae ree erie 7a What te the a to © Major? 
C minor? G major? Gminor? D major, D minor, A major, 
Aminor, E major, E minor, F major F minor, Bj; major, Bf mi- 
nor, Ef major Efj minor, Af major Af; minor, B major, Bm nor, 
Ps major, F# minor, C# major, C# minor, G# major G4 minor: 


PusttsHeRs Notice. MASON’S NEW SING- 
ING BOOK. Just published (under the sanction of 
the Boston Academy,) Carmina Sacra, or the Boston 
Collection of Church Music, comprising the most pop- 








ular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in general use, together) 


with a great variety of new Tunes, Chants, Sentences, 


Motetts and Anthems, principally by distinguished Eu- 


ropean composers; the whole constituting one of the 
most complete collections of music for choirs, congrega- 
tions, singing schools and societies extant; by LowEL1. 
Mason, Editor of the Boston Handel and Haydn Col- 
lection, Modern Psalmist, and various other musical 
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_ Pusuisuers Notice. We should be glad if it 
were unnnecessary, not to say a word about new sub- 
scribers &c. But suchis not the case. Although our 
list is quite as large as we had reason to expect, the 
amount of subscription by no means approaches to any 
thing like an adequate support of the paper. To the 
cause of music, to books of music, to the usefulness of 
music in schools, to its importance in the church, to the 
correction of evils aad the establishment of correct 
principles, we have unceasingly and patiently devoted 
time and the talent of which we were possessec, with 
the hope that we should meet with the sympathies of 
the public, and by some means, be able to publish the 
Visitor and make what it must be admitted every man 
ought to receive, his saltand his porridge. And if our 
readers and friends regard this sufficient they oeed do 
nothing more. But if otherwise minded, we do most 
incerely urge them to lend us a helping hand. In the 
first place, as fast as subscriptions for choirs and others 
are out for the first year, we hope that choristers, 
leaders and teachers, or any one else, will renew 
their subscription and send in the money. Under- 
stand, we do not ask them to lixe the Visitor if they can- 
not, but to-aid usin its publication. For it isa fact be- 
yond dispute, that its influence has been very salutary 
in numerous instances. Let it then be sustained, nor 
suffer us to be crippled for want of means. In relation 
to the kind of matter and music, we have consulted gen- 
tlemen from all parts of the country, and have adapted 
it to the general and particular wants. As fast as the 
community come up, we canrise. It is useless, as a 
gentleman in another State, not long since expressed 
himself, in a letter to the Editor, to shoot over their 
heads. 








works. 

The latest work of the author was the Modern Psalm- 
ist, which it is not pretended has been published so 
long as to be ‘* used up,’’ or worn out, but in that 
work the four parts are printed on two ‘staffs, which 
although it has several important advantages, is object- 
ed to by many on that account. ‘This consideration, 
together with the fact that the editor had in his hands 
much new and valuable music recently received from 
distinguished European composers, has led to the publi- 


contains such a diversity of style in melody, harmony 
and rythm, as cannot fail to gratify the lovers of sacred, 
song and increase the iaterest in this part of the church 
service. The elementary part is on the most modern 
sad approved plan, and contains extensive and impor- 
lant exercises. 
_ The following just compliment to Mr Masons ser- 
‘ices is extracted from a number of the Boston Courier. 
t Mason has done a vast deal to create a taste for 
Hie he “ssic, and to improve the taste where it existed. 
ehas bee, ful instructo d bli 

schools are sanonees as an instractor, and our public 
in 80 delight ebted chiefly to him for their proficiency 
Jghtfal 'an accomplishment. For this we think 

the public ow 


ticle from his j em much; nor would we detract a par- 


kill | . 
skill in adaptation, as many pieces which he has adapt- 


m foreign composers, hi 
“herwise have enjoyed,” tes ela 
© above work for sale by J. E. Witki 
. ne and R,. 
Carter, Boston; Robinson, Pratt and Co. NewYork ‘ 


just merits as an author. ‘He has great) 


In the second place, we request that some persons 
who are interested in the subject, in towns where 
the Visitor is now taken, to make special efforts to obtain 
more subscribers. This we have a right to expect.— 
Let us not therein be disappointed. Hold up our hands 
by prompt aid, and be assured we will exert ourselves 
faithfully to make the Visitor just what the present 
state of music in this country demands. We are 
happy to state that our subscription at Oberlin and in 
many other places has been seasonably renewed, and in 
various instances greatly increased. But there are yet 
a large number of instances where there is a great tar- 
diness toact. In somea refusal of the paper. There 
iis, however, much reason for encouragement. In view 
therefore of the whole subject matter, we feel it not 
only a privilege, buta duty to call on the friends of mor- 

and religious music, to step forward and hold on for 

ecannot well go alone. We also with as much pleas- 
ureand#ense of duty, express our gratitude for past fa- 


vors. 








ParticuLarR Notice. We hope that our subscri- 
bers will excuse the delay of this number, which has 
has been unavoidable, in consequence of certain rela- 
tions which the principal editor has sustained to the 
late Musical Convention. Our readers will not be of- 
feaded, if we give them one general caution, viz: not to 
be disappointed at any time in case the Visitor does not 
arrive at precisely the moment it is expected. There 
are many difficulties inthe way of publishing a musical 
periodical regularly, which do not eccur to prevent the 











Ory Perkins, Philadel hia; D. Hoyt 
"booksellers generally. adit ond! 


issue of almost any other paper. We hope however in 
time to overcome them all. Learn to be patient, and 
we in the mean while will learn to do better. 
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Tux Annvuat Musicat Exercises 1n Bostron.at the Melodian. The minority immediately then. 
Last year we reported the various musical exercises in| bled at the last mentioned place, and adopted the 
this city under the head of ‘‘ Doings of the National) same Constitution and By-Laws of the National — 
Musical Convention.’’ We shall give an account of) vention. The majority more deliberately came oer 
the proceedings the present year, under the heading 0.) gether at a later hour, and with slight alteration, 
tha present article. adopted the Constitution and By-Laws of the Nation’ 

It will be essential to many of our subscribers, to al, and assumed the name of the American Music ; 
state a few brief facts in relation to the origin of this Convention. The remaining days the two Convention. 
musical anniversary of the Boston Academy of Music, held separate sessions. We have now made a Dian 
which was incorporated in 1838. In 1834, the gov-|skeleton of the musical exercises, which it will be cam 
ernment established a Teachers Class. The object of for those of our readers who are interested in the 
this Class was to afford to teachers of music, an oppor- subject, to impress on their minds in order to better 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the best method) understand the particulars. The principal Editor of 
of instructing singing schools and choirs. Also, to) the Visitor being a practical stenographer, has taken 
give them a general knowledge of the doctrine of har- care to attend all the lectures and exercises which jt 
mony. A course of lectures was accordingly adver-| was thought would be most important to our readers 
tised, and a class of teachers came together. The ex-|'These were all taken down from tho mouths of the 
ercises occupied the most of the time every day, from speakers, together with all the doings of the Conven 
8 o'clock in the morning until 9 in the evening. In tion, making a mass of highly important and interest- 
1836, the hour from 12, A. M. to 1 o’clock, P. M.,) ing musical information, which will be very vaiuable 
which had not been occupied, it was proposed by cer-|to our subscribers. We have not determined on the 
tain members of the class, should be spent in the dis- manner of publishing, whether to proceed m the vrac: 
cussion of such questions as might be profitable and in which they occurred, or go through with certain de- 
interesting. ‘These meetings were found to be very, partments regularly. Should Providenee continuc 
useful and satisfactory. Thus originated the ‘* Musical health and common mercies, we shall hope to bring 
Convention.’’ In 1837, there was no class or con- our readers to Boston, and take them to all the lec. 
vention, in consequence of Mr. Masons absence to Eu-| tures, discussions and concerts, which if carefully at- 
rope. In 1833-9, these ccnventional meetings became tended, cannot fail to profit and please. 
so interesting, that it was thought proper in 1840 to| Those who wish to obtain a detailed, verbatim ac- 
call an independent Convention of teachers, choristers, count of all the proceedings, will do well to secure 
and amateurs, separate from the class, which accord-| the succeeding numbers of the Visiter. 
ingly assembled, and adopted a Constitution and By-| 


Laws, and regularly organized by the choice of a Pres- Concaats sno Sineiwe oe rpemmainteg ete atate 
_EvenincGs. The strong moral sentiment and love of 


ident, Secretaries and Committees for business, assum- 
: ° the Lyceum and literary lectures, have nearly closed the 


ing the name of the National musical Convention. In) doors of dhe thedtien, in--which’ GH thé pave fa heart 
| > e in ear 


1839, certain difficulties arose in the Boston Academy, | ‘ Od oieus Publi . 
which induced Mr. G. J. Webb, associate professor, to||"°%" 8testly rejoice. Public sentiment and the want of 
patronage, have compelled a number of the Western 


resign. Soon after this he was chosen President of Tveneneeintien Compuntes to steg beste ond clasts ta 


the Handel end Haydn Society, whien was eg timer: | Sabbath. And itis earnestly hoped, that the strong 


in 1815. ‘This Society in 1841, for the first time, issued), ligi feeli hich : s 
an advertisement (which was published in the Visitor) "°'8'0Us *eeling which now exists against unday éve- 


s class, d t th ning Concerts in this city, will prevent their recur- 
ee a topehens staan, to be hotten at: ta.neme hours, rence. God forbid that the sacredness of the Sabbath, 


of the class of the Boston academy. ‘The two classes heal be 4 led d d 
assembled on the 17th of August last, and continued * “ ai troy, y ston - The 2 setlodtion 
in attendance until the close of the course; the Class ‘Uhee Info ascene oF amusement. Violation’ ef the 


of sunday evening concerts, is an open violation of the 
of the Bostun Acabemy meeting at the Odeon, and ® *"P°*Y , ; 
that of the Handel and ~ Se Toaiatm. at the Melo-| Prevailing feelings of the different evangelical de- 


dion. The lectures and exercises at both places were, "°™inations of christians, in this city and we believe 
substantially the same: for instance; from 8 to 9 0’- elsewhere. We entreat those eggaged in getting up con- 


; ’ leetumes ; ‘wef 9 to certs, to desist from giving them on Sunday evenings. 
clock A. M. lectures on teaching singing sohgo’; °\ We also hope that the religious community will (ott 


10, practice of church psalmody; 10 to 11, ,Lectures, ; 7 
on the cultivation of the voice; Ll to 1 0’clock P. M.|5!Y 2Way and in every consistent manner exert an 0p 


both classes met asa National Musical Conyention, P°S'™S influence. It a ee to ss) 
which was separately called. From 3 to 4, a lecture, that the teaching rl i, aon a Ang 
Violin class, and informal meetings to hear from diflerz, coe must be rega ia we oe ‘ oh . w 
ent States, 4 to 5 lectures on harmony; 5 to 6, Glee, Sabbath be a day of rest = evotion to lm PAs " 
singing, and from 7 1-2 to 9, Chorus singing or Con-; commanded us to keep it holy. 
certs. 'The above is correct in the main, though the; Payvatre Lessons. Teachers of vocal music +” 
exercises were occasionally varied. During the ten wish more perfectly to qualify themselves to instruct 
days, three concerts were given by the Boston Acade-| singing schools, and others desirons of obtaining a tho- 
my’s Class, and the same number by the Handel and ;ough knowledge of the Pestalozzian method of instrv<- 
Haydn Society. During the meeting of the Conven-| tion, can receive private lessons from the Editor of the 
tion, a question came up, which unhappily became a Vocal School. Terms $15 for 24 lessons. Enquire *" 
bone of contention, and resulted in the dissolution of ye office of the Musical Visitor, 8 Court Square. 

the Convention, on Wednesday of the second week, 
being decided by 112 to 68, a still larger number be- 


ing absent or refusing to vote. 
we must call them) organized separate Conventions! Baptist Meeting House, Charlestown, Ms. 


the same day. The one at the Odeon and the other! |use the new Carmina Sacra. 














We understand that Mr. J. D. Carlton, is about 


The two parties (as mencing a Singing School at the Vestry of the ae will 











From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. || (—=— 

THE FARMER’S WIFE. | ——— 

Some courteous Angel guard my pen, Sai Ieeiaine 5 

While I describe a FaARMER’s Wife, i 
In her the poor do find a friend 
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ide them through this life ( 
Lig the King of re doth on Inversions of the Common Chord. Next to the 
To journey round the earth, common chord in importance are its two inversions, the 
Before the stars fade from the skies, chords of the sixth, and sixth and fourth. 
She quits her downy berth, Those arrangements of it, in which one of the upper 
Then with a joyful lovely song parts of the original or fundamental chord is made to 
She to her labor goes, serve the purpose of a bass. By this process, the notes 


which form the upper parts no longer stand in the same 
relation to the bass note, and the chord is changed both 
as to its name and function. 

The first inversion is formed by taking the third of 
the original chord in the bass. It consists of a bass 
note together with its third and sixth, and is called a 
chord ofthe sixth : it is expressed in harmony by the 
figures §, or more simply 6. : 


She never joins the idle throng 
That seek their own repose. 

Her mind is strong and noble too, 
She judges all things right ; 

She is surpassed but by few, 
She’s courteous and polite ; 

She seeks not to adorn with gold, 
But looks upon the mind, 











: en eee The second inversion ia formed by placing the Sht of 

There nobler beauties doth behold, lis ocleiait ae ete ce hadb ante, 
Than she in gold canfind. , chord 

—— ether with its fourth and sixth, and is called a chord 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. fthe sixth and fourth, and is expressed in harmony by 





the figures §. y 
To both ‘these chords the octave of the bass is gener- 
ally added in the right hand for a fourth part. 


: ImPERFeEcT Common CuHoRp. The imperfect 
common chord is a dissonant combination, as it contains 
an imperfect fifth. It occurs only on the seventh degree 
or leading note of the scale, or on the second degree of Major C teuenere n't : 

the minor scale. It consists of a bass note accompanied a eC eae See eee 

{ by its minor third and imperfect fifth. Originalchord. First inversion, Second inversion. 

; In smmetrical successions of common chords, the in- ——- 
tervals of this chord are allowed to take the same pro- 
gression as those of the consonant common chords them- 


selves. EXAMPLES. = 4} —— —— = 
(== SS iss —— 
<= 4 { - 

“" . al Minor Common Chord and inversions. 
eG J a T 2 T , Original chord. First inversion. Second inversion. 
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= ON THE EAR ; 

—— "|| Semicircutarw Cawnats. These are properly a 


ak. 1 ‘ ; 
: : prolongation of the vestibule—the design evidently be- 
But when an imperfect common chord is placed be ing to furnish surface for expanding the auditory nerve, 
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leading note, which afterwards ascends to the tonic, 











































































































; -. ||without carrying it onward towards organs that would 
= forme = ee pees descend dia}, agected by their presence. “No way enuld be devi- 
. | onically to a note Onin mer a . ibly, more strictly economical, than to have a 
e : E ircular or semicireuiar canal,—curving ima little space, 
| ; SS s in a very small solid bit of bone. Precisely on this 
——— 4 +—_=—— plan, are these canals—thay are three in number. Let 
o it be remembered in this place, that the tympanum, in- 
— + — ijcluding the vestibule, little bones and semicircular 
f o if anals, exclusively make up the ear of fishes, and rep- 
> iles—neither of these tribes have an external ear, nor 

ee ercise on Common Chords. the cochlea, which still remains to be elucidated. 
] | So much is necessary to the true perception of simple 
/ —=—_|—_—e— -Co =f ounds: the cartilaginous fishes, (sharks, eels, &c,) 
y have them, and are therefore capable of judging of the 
4 irection and condition of different sounds. The Chi- 
; ee a = nese drive fish from the crevices of rocks to the angling 
= —_o— round, by beating a gong. Pike and carp, reared in 

Concluded on 104 page. 


























2 §=ODE. ON THE DEATH OF TWO ONLY OHILDREN, 


Published by particular request, without “ alterations”. BY JOHN T. WRIGHT: 


a. S— e 












Bid the breathing notes complain, 




















1. a2 resound the 





solem strain, Say, our earthly / 


Cope ee eres, pee: 
a ae Ns a | 


eee nae ee 


2. Loud the trembling accents rise, 
‘lt hrill through earth and strike ‘the skies; 






































Weep, O, hills, ye vallies sigh, 
bs In sad solemn sympathy. . 
4 nailed , rea 3. Breathe sorrows fourth, 
| Say, our dear lov’d ones are dead. Pountaion ge | amp 4 aid ‘anus 
12) SLRS E Ee ET CR , re Tell the d ot meget pn 
—9——— “fateh Peg — P Watt it all ye winds that blow. 
oaaiiesimalins oo T- c= i 4. Deesert, lovely shades, adieu; 
aetna a rane 7 ee gtk Take the humble tribute due; 
com ~- forts wg Free’d from tyrants’ guilty broils, 
” Reep the fnrit of all your toils. 
ar ae rw wr SOF rr pe wat. 5. Sun shall blacken, time expire 
: wr —# *2 tate —f fo we mir: Nature sink, iugulf in fire: 
saieiaanaail = of tae ie Still your mem’ry shall survive, 
es ae w — = In our hearts forever live. 
6. Highe nthron’d in re valms of light, Quaff the streams of p' pure delight; Join to swell the boundless theme,Glory to the Great Supreme 
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our sins for - - given. 
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— — a 
meetthe wrath of heaven, Till by his righteous-ness ar--- rayed, We see 
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SPISINIPLIA BOR, P. Brooks. 103 


Tenor. Llivey and devotional. 









1, Hark! what mean those ho - ly voic - es Sweetly sonndin through the skies? So th’ 
First and Second Treble. ’ y 2 gh the skies th’ an 
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—_— —--—--4 





3. Haste, ye mor - tals to a----dore him; Learn his name—and taste his joy; Tillin 
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gel -ic host re - - - joices: 















Heavenly hal - - - le----lu - jahs rise. 2. Hear them tel) the 
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are SEre: 
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Hear them chant in 





heaven ye sing be- - fore high!” 4. Praise him 
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hymns of joy 
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sto -- ry, 


































Joyful swell the heavenly strain; them 
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' 7 Rend Music 1n ouR ComMon Scnuoous. Visitors to 
our Common Schools will remember how cheerfully 
and well the scholars chant forth their simple songs. 
It is inspiring to hear them. We have felt as we 










































































highest—glory! Glory be to God most high!” gazed upon their innoeent, yet expressive counte- 

RR. aaa _ nances, and heard the sweet harmony of their youth- 

fan See ful voices, as if there were no better exercise to sub- 

i. due unholy passion, and soften and refine the feel- 

—s ings. And so it must be. We ope the custom of 

breathe in sto - ry, Christ forev-er-more shall reign. singing in our Common- Schools will be encouraged, 

(ae F o——— and for this purpose we seleet a song which is wel! 

pa - = calculated to cheer and encourage pupils when per- 

Ree sm plexed by lessons, or by hard study. [N. Y. Paper. 

GERMAN Universities, 1840. The following|Je"®, 484 145 240 99 

exhibits the number of students at the principal German||Koenigsberg, 392 114 169 109 

Universities in the second session of the year 1840. ipsic, 941 267 586 98 
+ a Whole No. No. Theo. Stu. Law & Med. Philoe.||Marburg, 287 
B rin, 1607 369 851 360)|Munich, 1545 
hs 607 172 336 92)|\Wuersburg, 422 

F, “ot 629 284 247 98}|Zurich, 136 26 91 19 

rang 296 Halle, it will be observed, has a much larger number 

aceee jo of students in theology than either of the other univer— 

Hall gen, ; 3 172 447 74 (sities. This is doubtless, owing very much to the pop- 

H ow 76 402 202 72)ularity of Tholuck. The students at Munich are main- 

eidelberg, 701 ly Roman Catholics. In the theological faculty of the 
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university of Leipsic are 18 professors and teachers; in 
the law faculty, 21; in the medical, 2% ; in the phil 
phical, 31. Total, 9S. Among the most distinguished] 
names are Winer, Krug, Redslob, Fuerst, Hermann, 
Hasse, Wachsmuth, Siegel, etc. [Recorder. 
Concluded from 101 page. 
ON THE EAR, 

artificially stocked ponds, both in Poland and France, 
have been taught to come to a particular spot or bordor, 
to feed, at the ringing of a bell. Serpents, abundant 
evidence substantiates, are exceedingly excited by the 
lively strains of music—coiling themselves into a va 
riety of folds, and giving a tremulous vibration to the 
tail, which long experience proves to be the result of a" 
pleasurable sensation, and not one of displeasure, rage 
or pain. Egypt, of all countries on the globe, is the 
paradise of serpent charmers, who never fail to astonish 
Europeans by their tact in discovering the true charac- 
ters and instinctive propensities of the individuals con- 
stituting their serpentine exhibitions. 


Two of these canals, as they wind towards the side of 
the Vestibule, coalesce—and when they perforate the 


wall, have only one orifice in common. The third en- 
ters alone, and this explains the two holes seen on one 
side of the vestibule ; on the opposite side are three 
holes, being the orifices of the same three canals, open- 
ing singly. When thesemi-circulnr canals are closely! 
examined, they are observed to be larger at one oxtrem- 
ity, near the walls of the vestibule, than at the other, 
the balbs or bulges are termed ampullulae or bottle 
shaped. A crook-neck squash is an exact, though 
greatly magnified representation of any one of the semi- 
circular canals. The diameter of the circle of which 
they are a little more than two thirds of a segment, 
varies bunt little from one quarter of an inch in man ; 
and the calibre of the canals themselves will scarcely 
admit the introduction of a fine bristle. A probable 
reaton for the swelling out of the ampullul# will be 
given when discoursing particularly on the nerve. 
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In this enlarged diagram of the 


‘<r ‘ycurne oO 
Exrnaxatioy oF Fae waste ro 9008. 


hic mn, the soft 
labyrinth which is laid open, al 
my readers, particularly young gentlemen pursuing me dical stu 


dies, Will derive the most profit from this plan. 
a to ~The lamina spiralis View ed from above. 
of the nerve will not be ensil) 
first turn; 64, second turn; ¢d¢, thet 


dc, Where the scale communicate, 


The distribution 


bird turn of the lamina 


Some of 


y distinguished I fear—a 4 a, thet! 
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eee’ 


VISITOR. 

Gore has described, so says Mr Abernethy, in Rees’ Cy- 

clopedia, the lamina to cohsist of four different substances, 

ynes: 1, the bony zone ; 2, coriaceus ; 3, vesicula ; 4, the mem- 
zone. 

f, sacculus, sphericns; g, space between that and the alrcus com. 
munis; h, alveus communis ; 1 ki 3, posterior canal ; 1 i, its am- 
pulla ; &, the nerve expanded over it ; 21 m, the superior canal; 

i,the ampullule: 45, the exterior canal, communicating at 

both ends with the alveus communis. 


Within these bony tubes, are membraneous ones,— 
prolongations of the sacs found in the vestibule ; but 
they are not in contact with the walls : on the contrary, 
they are kept from them by the interposition of a fluid, 
whose equal pressure keeps them exactly in the centre. 
Further to show the exeeedingly minute structure of 
this accurately operating instrument, it is necessary to 
remember that the membraneous tube, being already a 
wheel within a wheel, is also distended with a trans- 
parent watery liquor. Still smaller canals, running 
through the petrous portion of the temporal bone, in 
which the internal ear is located, pour in and discharge 
the old fluid, as an unceasing process. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


With expression. 
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fly entrapped a~ 
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spi - der 





1 A once a 






es @ 
-less fly; And an -“- gri---ly bade 
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L 
him pre---pare To meet his fate and 


2 ‘Alas! and can you be so bad ?” 
The little trembler cried; 
‘** Remember! many as strong as you, 
Have lost their strength and died. 


3 ‘** The hour that sees you 
Will soon na ~--- ye prosperous now 


And then reflect! the next may bring 
A fate as hard as mine.”’ 
4 ‘* Prepare! prepare!” the spider cried 5 
The fly—‘‘O, mercy show! 
Bat‘faintly came those accents forth ,— 
The spider aimed a blow. 


5 About the spider’s house there came, 
A strong, a deadly blast; 
And terror seized the spider now— 
He judg’d that hour his last. 
6 Into the stream it swept and drowned, 
The spider and the fly; 
Alas! where’er no mercy’s shown, 
Vengeance is ling’ring nigh. 

















